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given post. One element of uncertainty was soon removed from Washington's calculations ; for, after the first success of the British, his numbers no longer fluctuated, but sank steadily by thousands every week. The militia altogether ceased to come; and they went in larger parties than ever. There was no stopping them; and it was useless even to talk of recovering them by force.1 All through September they departed by whole regiments, by half regiments, and by companies. They carried away their arms, and their ammunition too, at a time when it was almost worth its weight in silver; as well as other Government stores which, to their artless fancy, seemed likely to conduce to the comfort of the folks at home.2 Within a fortnight after fighting commenced, the Connecticut militia had been reduced from six thousand, to less than two thousand, rank and file. Washington bitterly exclaimed that to place any dependence upon such a force was resting on a broken staff. " Men just dragged from the tender scenes of domestic life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, and totally unacquainted with every kind of military drill, are timid, and ready to fly from their own shadows. The sudden change in their manner of living, particularly in their lodging, brings on sickness in many, impatience in all, and such an unconquerable desire of returning to their respective homes that it not only produces shameful desertions among themselves, but infuses the like spirit into others. "3
1 " By the enclosed return of my brigade, you will observe that there are wanting, to complete, 596 men.    I know it is my duty to cause deserters.to be apprehended.    I can't.    If I send officers and parties of faithful men after them, I thereby weaken the army.    The deserters hear of them in their neighbourhood, know their business, and, (I am sorry to add,) are too frequently aided in evading my guards."    General George Clinton to Washington;  September 8, 1776.
2  One of the fugitives was detected in  possession of a  cannon-ball, which he intended as a present to his mother, for the purpose of pounding her mustard.
3 Public Papers of George Clinton, Vol. I. Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed in Pennsylvania.     Washington to  the  President  of Congress; September z and 24, 1776.
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